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THE BEST SUMMER READING 
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ITALIAN LETTERS OF A RICHARD WAGNER 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE TO 
by MATHILDE WESENDONCK 
MARY K. WADDINGTON Translated by 
Full of glimpses of interesting people and delightful WILLIAM A. ELLIS 
places. — New York Tribune. A human document of great value. — Chicago 
Illustrated. $2.50 net, postage zo cents, Evening Post. Illustrated. $4.00 net. 


TRAVEL 
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by by 
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A hai book. — Philadel, Publi 
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FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY by JAMES HUNEKER 
by This is a valuable book. Its brilliancy as well 
AUGUSTUS C. BUELL as its depth of analysis, besides the mere bulk of 
A perfect biography. — New York Tribune. information it contains, makes it so. -— Literary 
Illustrated. 2 vols. $3.00. Digest: $1.50 net, postage 13 cents. 


FICTION 
THE ORCHID STINGARES 
b 
ROBERT GRANT E. W. HORNUNG 


This book is full of snap and makes good light In “ Stingaree*’ even the most jaded reader of 
reading. — Cincinnati Times. fiction can count on being diverted. 


Illustrated in color. $1.25. Illustrated. $1.50. — Brooklyn Times. 


AT CLOSE RANGE by F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
In this book every story is a delight — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
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AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 


Right Reading 











SOME of the most notable things which distinguished 

writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise of 
books and by way of advice as to what books to read are 
here reprinted. Every line has something golden in it. — 
New York Times Saturday Review. 


NY one of the ten authors represented would be a safe 

guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers ; but 

the whole ten must include very nearly everything that can 

judiciously be said in regard to the use of books. —Hartford 
Courant. 


HE editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his selec- 
tions, which are uniformly helpful. — Boston Transcript. 


T# ERE is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much 

that is practical and profitable for every reader in these 
pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the 
religious impulse is in some people we would scatter this 
little volume broadcast as a tract.—New York Commercial 
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Address Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Massachusetts 








The magazine is to take the form of personal 
impressions — mostly those of the editor, and 
is to be entirely written and dated from the 
Mountain. 

The editor is not attempting to do with Mount 
Tom what Thoreau did with Walden or Words- 
worth with Rydal Mount, but he confesses every 
time he looks at Mount Tom he would like to, 
and he would like to see mountains get started 
among magazines in this country —the freer, 
more open mood in writing, the general outdoor 
spirit and point of view. 
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AMERICA AT OXFORD. 


The interesting experiment, made possible 
by the testament of the late Cecil Rhodes, of 
bringing a selected body of American students 
into relations with the university life of 
Oxford, has now been in operation for a year, 
and forty-three young men from this country, 
representing the same number of states and 


territories, have been enrolled during that 
period as members of the several colleges. 
From time to time we get a report from one 





or another of these young men, describing the 
conditions of his student life, and inevitably 
making comparisons of some sort with the con- 
ditions of life in the American university. 
One of the most frank and instructive of these 
reports is from Mr. Paul Nixon, the first 
Rhodes scholar from Connecticut, and it has 
recently been published in the ‘Review of 
Reviews.’ Some of Mr. Nixon’s observations 
are certainly of a nature to inspire reflection, 
and even to awaken in our minds grave doubts 
concerning the efficacy of our own educational 
methods. 

Mr. Nixon’s first impression of his new 
university world was that the Oxonian spent 
most of his time in cultivating athletics and 
the social amenities, regarding his studies as 
a matter of secondary importance. Yet in 
spite of this surface indication to the con- 
trary, the young Englishman achieved a 
scholastic standard which his American rival 
found it difficult to equal. This paradox was 
eventually explained away by the discovery 
that the English student works harder at his 
reading during the long vacation than during 
term, and, taking the year round, has rather 
more to show for his efforts than the Ameri- 
can student, who would scoff at the idea of 
wasting his play-time in study. 

Of the general equipment which the two 
classes of students bring to their work, the 
following is said: 

‘ The conviction is bei ungentl r upon 
us Rhodians that in ae soapes Sete the werare 
information we’ve assimilated is not to be com- 

with that of the brighter of our cousins. 
t is a fact that in general reading the more stu- 
dious Oxonian has us at his mercy; in every form 
of classical scholarship, except that of pai 
investigation of minute obscurities, a favorite pas- 
time in Germany and America, we are ‘‘down and 
out.’’ ? 
In matters of art and literature, particularly, 
the difference is enormous. 

‘The ordinary American collegian, maybe, has 
heard such names as Murillo and Titian. He’s an 
exception if even the names come to his mind spon- 
taneously. Even our college glee-club 
members are occasionally unable to tell how Mozart 
differs from Wagner, while, so far as the majority of 
our collegi can say, Michael Angelo and Dante 
might have been compatriots, contemporaries, and 
compeers.’ 

But of these subjects the young Englishman 
can speak with some degree of intelligence as 
a matter of course. ‘In knowledge of artists, 
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ancient and modern, and in appreciation of 
their productions, we American collegians, 
as a class, are immeasurably inferior to the 
Oxonians.’ 

Once put this situation squarely before the 
American pedagogue, to whom machinery is 
the essential thing about education, and he 
will offer the only remedy of which his mind 
can conceive— more elementary courses in 
more subjects than ever before, and a still 

ter wasting of the educational energies. 

e have already tried the experiment with 
literature, and are raising up a generation to 
which the name of literature will evermore 
be hateful. Try it with painting and sculp- 
ture and music, and we shall achieve a similar 
result. If the English example teaches us 
anything, it is that the area covered by the 
work of the schools is not the all-important 
consideration, but rather the thoroughness 
with which the particular work is done, com- 
bined with the relegation to other times and 
places of those studies which the healthy- 
minded young person needs no artificial stimu- 
lus to pursue. 

The writer thus puts his finger upon a very 
serious fault of our educational system when 
he says: 

‘Swamped 
pre-collegiate days es 
form of astronomy an 


by a great number of subjects, in his 
ially, such as a juvenile 
geology, the American boy 


is apt to become rn interested in one and 


then another of these studies, and to devote his 
odd hours to out-of-school reading on his momen- 
tary hobby rather than to reading Scott, Dickens, 
or Thackeray. This is all very well if he has any 
decided taste for one or two of these subjects 
which may develope with advancing years. Such 
igs often the ¢ase, to be sure, but far oftener he 
loses his puerile interest in successive ephemeral 
favorites; forgets all but the last; and, finally, 
discovers his life-work without having the knowl- 
edge of literature that attends so naturally a more 
confined field of study in which the literature of 
the ancients is the most prominent feature.’ 


In the last words of this passage we find the 
secret of the Englishman’s success in pro- 
ducing men of real culture under his univer- 
sity system. 

‘The Englishman does not get glimmerings of 

countless subjects throughout his pre-collegiate 
days or in college. What he gets first he keeps 
getting repeated doses of, and at the completion 
of. his university course in Litere Humaniores he 
is saturated with literature, philosophy, history, 
and ‘economics, ancient and modern.’ 
In no way, we believe, will the influence of 
the Rhodes foundation turn out to be farther- 
reaching than in thus providing, for an ever- 
increasing number of picked young Americans, 
this comparative object-lesson in the respective 
aims and results of the university systems of 
the two countries. 

Mr. Nixon is candid enough to admit that 








the American Rhodes scholar finds himself at 
a disadvantage all along the line. The stu- 
dent of science is in the best case, for he at 
least, in his chosen field. is able to outshine 
his English rival, although even ‘among his 
scientific Oxonian acquaintances he is apt to 
be a silent partner in conversation’ when 
topics related to general culture are up for 
discussion. The student of law finds himself 
in much the same position as the classical 
student, for he rarely has, what his English 
fellow-student almost invariably has, an ade- 
quate equipment in the ‘combined study of 
ancient and modern history, economics, phi- 
losophy, and classical literature, which the 
additional reading of modern literature so 
readily follows.’ And even as a preparation 
for intelligent citizenship the English system, 
which we so lightly stigmatize as narrow, 
approves itself by its results. A comparison 
between the university graduates who are mem- 
bers, respectively, of the House of Commons 
and the House of Representatives, would not 
be at all agreeable to our national sense of 
self-esteem. The English student turns, ‘ quite 
as a matter of course, from Demosthenes to 
Chamberlain’s latest speech, — or, rather, from 
the latter to Demosthenes, — for knowledge of 
current affairs is evidently considered to be of 
paramount importance.’ The American stu- 
dent does nothing of the sort, as we know full 
well; it is even doubtful if he reads anything 
more than the headlines of the speech, by 
which we mean, of course, the analogue of the 
speech in the demagogic oratory of our own 
country. 

The comparisons made inevitable by the 
Rhodes experiment are far from flattering to 
us, but they should be salutary for correction. 
And it must be remembered that our short- 
comings are emphasized by the fact that the 
American Rhodes scholar has had from two 
to four years more training of some sort than 
the English. youth with whom he is brought 
into competition. We have in the past made 
what protest we could against this perversion 
of the Rhodes trust, and that question does 
not now concern us. But the condition result- 
ing from it gives added point to any such 
exhibition as is made by Mr. Nixon’s report, 
and by the other reports of similar tenor that 
have come to us since the American invasion 
of Oxford. If the English schoolboy just 
entering college is more seriously educated 
than the American student who is at least half 
way ges his college work, the fact cannot 
be too widely advertised, and we cannot any 
too soon set about discovering the causes of 
the difference and seeking for the desired 
remedy. 
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The Heo Books. 





GREEK THINKERS AND THEIR 
PHILOSOPHY.* 


Professor Gomperz’s ‘Greek Thinkers’ is a- 
more readable, but, except in the omission of 
oem ey detail, not a more superficial 

istory of Greek Philosophy than the exhaust- 
ive treatise of Zeller. In a review of the first 
volume (THE Dra, Aug. 16, 1901), I pointed 
out some of the author’s eminent qualifications 
for his task,—his brilliant if not always pure 
style, his instinct for the vivid and character- 
istic trait, the breadth and discursive range 
of his thought and reading, his quick, some- 
times super-subtle, apprehension of modern 
analogies, and last but not least his frank 
adoption of the point of view of positive 
science. These qualities are still manifest in 
the second volume—which now appears as 
Volumes II. and III. of the English trans- 
lation,—though there is perhaps less opportu- 
nity for their display in an analytic résumé 
of the Platonic dialogues than there was in the 
rapid panorama of the picturesque personalities 
of the Pre-Socratic philosophers and sophists. 

Two introductory chapters interpret the 
spirit and temper of the age as revealed in the 
Athenian dramatists, and in the constitution 
and ideals of the democratic empire of Athens. 
In the third chapter we pass to the Life and 
Work of Socrates. Professor Gomperz’s for- 
mula for ‘this prodigious historical phenome- 
non’ is that he was ‘a heart of mighty power 
working with all its force to keep the head 
above it cool, as a steam engine may give 
motion to a refrigerating machine.’ So Emer- 
son says of Plato, ‘ Nothing can be colder than 
his head, when the lightnings of his imagi- 
nation are playing in the sky.’ These images 
point to the eternal fascination of the unex- 
ampled union in Plato and the Platonic Se 
crates of intellectual clarity with emotional 
depth and mystic fervor. There is not a 
trace of this quality in the Xenophontic So- 
crates, nor in the brief matter-of-fact allusions 
of Aristotle. We infer what Socrates must 
have been from his supreme disciple, and we 
cannot bring ourselves to think or speak of 
him except in the phrases of those four books 
of the Platonic gospel, the Gorgias, the Apol- 
ogy, the Crito, and the Phedo. Professor 
Gomperz is aware of all this. He knows, to 
quote Emerson once more, that ‘Socrates and 
Plato are the double star which the most pow- 
erful instruments will not entirely separate.’ 





*GREEK THINKERS. A History of Ancient Philosophy. 
By Theodor G Vol Il. and III. Translated 


perz. V 


by Laurie Magnus. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 





He knows that Xenophon, writing years after 
the death of the master, puts into his mouth 
his own favorite moral commonplaces and ob- 
servations of oriental travel; and that the un- 
impeachable testimony of Aristotle ig..confined 
to a few points, such as the method of in- 
duction and definition, and the principle that 
to know the right is to will it. In the divin- 
atory edification of a special Soératic philo- 
sophy, he is far more sober than Zeller, not to 
speak of the fantastic hypotheses of Joel’s 
‘real and Xenophontic Socrates.’ It would 
_therefore be hypercritical to insist that the 
neeessity of saying something interesting has 
led even Professor Gomperz to affirm more 
than we know. Let us rather, whatever our 
sceptical reservations, accept with thanks his 
illuminating discussion of such topics as the 
Socratic method; the true psychological sig- 
nificance of the faith that no man errs volun- 
tarily; the doctrine, perhaps more Platonic 
than Socratic, that virtue is inseparable from 
happiness; the application of the utilitarian 
test to ethical and political laws; the extent 
of Socrates’ religious faith or scepticism; and 
the nature of the famous demonion or inward 
monitor. 

The brilliant chapter on Socrates’ end is a 
notable illustration of Professor Gomperz’s 
purposed if not forced picturesqueness. An 
aged Athenian, who has unexpectedly met a 
foreign friend in the market-place, is made 
the dramatie mouthpiece of the sentiments of 
the dicasts who cast into the urn the counters 
‘with a thick axle through them.’ The aged 
Athenian discourses most racily in tags of 
Aristophanes and Plato. His pregnant gar- 
‘rulity recalls the style of the eloquent barber 
Nello, in ‘Romola,’ whose speeches George 
Eliot enriched with the contents of her Floren- 
tine notebooks. And it is perhaps captious to 
-abserve that he quotes a sentence from the 
‘Republic’ of Plato written some thirty years 
later. When a German specialist sets out to 
be popular he makes not only culture but 
rhetoric ‘hum.’ On that fine Spring morning 
(of the trial) in the year 399 B. C., we are 
told: ‘The dewdrops glittered brightly as on 
other days in the cups of the Anemones; the 
violets shed their wonted fragrance.’ The 
trial scene itself reminds us of Macaulay’s 
Warren Hastings: ‘There might be seen the 
massive brow of Plato,—the elegant and fash- 
ionable Aristippus can hardly have been ab- 
sent or Antisthenes his resolute face framed in 
shaggy hair!’ Excellent in its way, this is 
the Corinthian rather than the Attic manner; 
Plato can be eloquent on occasion; but this is 
how he conveys plain matter-of-fact: ‘Of 





native Athenians there were, besides Apollo- 
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dorus, Critobulus and his father Crito, Her- 
mogenes, Epigenes, Aeschines, Antisthenes ; 
likewise Ctesippus of the deme of Paeania, 
Menexenus, and some others; Plato, if I am 
not mistaken was ill.’ 

But despite the naiveté of the rhetoric, the 
chapter on the whole is the most vivid and 
entertaining presentment of the subject with 
which I am acquainted. The analysis of the 
Platonic ‘ Apology’ is subtle and discriminat- 
ing, and the balance of a sympathetic and im- 
partial historic criticism is applied to the 
tragic antithesis of Socrates’ fidelity to his 
ideal mission and the conservative instincts 
of the Athenian dicasts. 

The larger part of these volumes is natur- 
ally devoted to Plato. Professor Gomperz 
wisely recognizes in his preface that ‘the ex- 
traction of a Platonic system from the philos- 
opher’s writings was an impossible task.’ Ac- 
cordingly, after the usual introductory chap- 
ters on Plato’s life, works, and dialectical 
method, he gives us, in place of Zeller’s system- 
atic exposition, a free analysis and interpre- 
tation of the chief dialogues in the order of 
their probable composition, and, as he believes, 
of the development of Plato’s thought. The 
analyses are of necessity less detailed and 
searching than those already accessible to 
English readers in the works of Grote and 
Jowett. But unlike these they are unified by 
a definite conception of the progressive evolu- 
tion and the phases of the Platonic philosophy. 
Professor Gomperz assumes that such an evo- 
lution is @ priori probable, and that it has 
been in fact demonstrated by the special re- 
searches of the past twenty years. I have re- 
cently sustained the contrary thesis. Stated 
in these general terms, the question is a logom- 
achy. But to be more specific, it is quite con- 
ceivable that Plato’s extant works were written 
after he had reached the age of thirty or 
thirty-five, and his thought had assumed as 
definitive a form as had that of Schopenhauer 
or Herbert Spencer at a like age. And if 
this is the case, it is also conceivable that the 
‘contradictions’ which modern critics dis- 
cover in the dialogues are due quite as often 
to their own wistfulness as to Plato’s ‘ incon- 
stancy.’ At any rate, it is a pretty question 
for debate. There is a general agreement that 
the minor dramatic pictures of Socratic con- 
versations with Athenian youths are as a 
whole early, and that the abstruse and severe 
Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus are proved 
by their style to form a later group with the 
Timeus and the Laws. The debate has turned 
mainly (1) on the relative dates of the Re- 
public and the other great dialogues of Plato’s 
maturity; and (2) on the extent to which the 





‘earlier’ dialogues display real and not merely 
dramatic immaturity of thought, or the ‘ lat- 
est’ group of dialogues modify the doctrine 
of the Republic the Symposium or the Phzdo. 

The minor dialogues together with the Pro- 
tagoras are discussed under the heading ‘ Plato 
as an investigator of ethical concepts.’ In these 
works of Plato’s ‘Socratic period,’ Professor 
Gomperz finds no trace of the doctrine of 
metaphysical ideas or of Orphic and Pythag- 
orean influence. He judiciously admits that 
many of the apparent fallacies and failures to 
conclude are merely dramatic. But he no- 
where feirly meets the main argument for 
Plato’s comparative maturity of thought even 
in these dramatic studies, namely the fact that 
the grasp of the subject exhibited in Plato’s 
subtle and systematic canvassing of antithetic 
points of view is inexplicable on the hypothesis 
that he is merely fumbling and feeling his 
way. 

The arguments and the dramatic movement 
of the Protagoras and Gorgius are exvellently 
set forth. The myth attributed to Protagoras 
is aptly characterized as a ‘species of caricature 
common to Plato and Aristophanes which 
rivals or outbids the burlesqued author in his 
own peculiar excellences.’ The Gorgias is 
assumed to be a reply to the attack of the 
sophist Polycrates upon the memory of So- 
crates, and Plato’s embittered mood is explained 
by the vogue of that diatribe and the triumph 
of the party of Anytus under the leadership 
of the demagogue Agyrrhius. In his treat- 
ment of the main problem—the apparent con- 
tradiction between the utilitarian hedonism of 
the Protagoras and the eloquent denunciation 
of the ‘apolaustic’ life in the Gorgias,—Pro- 
fessor Gomperz is misled by his determination 
to find ‘development’ in Plato, and by his 
assumption that Plato failed to perceive flaws 
in logic that are obvious to the modern school- 
boy. Many facts are known to us which Plato 
could not know. But the first lesson for the 
interpreter to learn is that he only makes a 
spectacle of himself to Gods and men by 
apologizing for the ‘immature logic’ of the 
subtlest and most consistent dialectician in 
literature. However divergent in mood and 
dramatic suggestion, the Gorgias does not, 
strictly speaking, contradict the Protagoras 
and Philebus. The sophistical refutation of 
the sophistical thesis that pleasure is unquali- 
fiedly the good is merely the starting point of 
an eloquent denunciation of the wsthetic politi- 
cal and social ideals of the relaxed and pleas- 
ure loving democracy that had put Socrates to 
death and was now drifting towards the ship- 
wreck of Cheronea. There is no direct re- 
futation of the utilitarian doctrine that ‘the 
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good’ might conceivably be calculated as the 
ig” ag of pleasure over pain achieved 
y the eschewing of unwholesome or ‘bad’ 
pleasures. But the hedonistic calculus drily 
described in the Protagoras is repugnant to 
Plato’s feelings as it is to those of all moral- 
ists who care as much for edification as for 
analysis. He thought that there were better 
ways of expressing whatever truth may be con- 
tained in Epicurus’s affirmation that the belly 
is the seat of happiness. He would probably 
have found a way to qualify or paraphrase the 
more imposing modern generalization that 
all ethical impulses are in the last resort re- 
ducible to hunger and the reproductive in- 
stinct, and he would certainly have found no 
relish in the Benthamite formula that the glee 
of the murderer is in strict logic to be set off 
pro tanto against the sufferings of his victim 
and his own dread of the gallows. The Re- 
public and the Laws accept the utilitarian 
calculus in a sense, but reverse the order, and 
proceed from virtue to happiness rather than 
from pleasure to good. To make even this 
thought prominent would mar the esthetic 
and moral unity of tone of the Gorgias. But 
that some pleasures are goods is as distinctly 
recognized in Gorgias 529, as it is in the Re- 
public or Laws. Professor Gomperz’s account 
of the ‘sophisms,’ by which it is proved that 


‘pleasure is not among the number of goods,’ 
will therefore produce a wrong impression 


upon the modern reader. What is disproved 
is rather that the pleasure of the moment, ir- 
respective of its quality or consequences, is the 
good,—a thesis which Callicles thereupon 
abandons with the remark that he maintained 
it only in jest. We may, if we please, cen- 
sure the dramatic episode as exaggerated and 
unfair caricature. It has no bearing on the 
quality of Plato’s logic. 

The ‘ Idea of Good,’ Professor Gomperz, like 
other modern interpreters, fails to understand, 
and dismisses with vague unmeaning phrases. 
The Idea of Good may be for theology God, 
for cosmogony the principle of teleology, and 
for mysticism the beatific vision. For ethics 
and politics it is a regulative, not a substan- 
tive, concept. It is the postulate that ethical 
theory and practice ought to be consistently 
deduced from and referred to some supreme 
religious, philosophic or scientific ‘ sanction ;’ 
that all political and social reform ought to 
converge to a distinctly contemplated end; 
that statesman must possess ideals and know 
how to apply them, and that no ruler of men 
can apprehend or make rational use of ideals 
unless in addition to the discipline of affairs 
he has received the highest education in the 
culture, philosophy and science of his age. 





This, as I have elsewhere shown, is the only 
interpretation that makes sense of the Repub- 
lic. It has the further recommendation that 
it is not only true to Plato’s meaning, but 
expresses an eternal truth. It will have to be 
accepted sometime. 

With Professor Gomperz’s treatment of the 
more difficult metaphysical dialopgue,— Par- 
menides, Thestetus, Sophist and Statesman,— 
I feel much sympathy even when I can not 
wholly concur. His _ of view is essen- 
tially that of Mill and Grote qualified by the 
German specialists’ acquaintance with recent 
investigations of Platonic chronology. His 
discussion of being and not being, the one and 
the many, the whole and the part, and other 
abstract entities that weave their metaphysical 
dance through these dialogues, is conducted in 
the terminology of the associationist psychol- 
ogy, and not in that neo-Hegelian jargon 
which the associationist repudiates not because 
he cannot understand it and if need be talk 
it as well as the inventors, but because it is 
inherently and often intentionally equivocal. 
This is a great gain for lucidity and ration- 
ality. But every method has the defects of its 
qualities. There are certain final puzzles of 
metaphysics (or, if you please, problems of 
the relation of words to ideas) which associa- 
tionists of the school of Mill dispose of too 
easily, when they do not overlook them alto- 
gether. And when they meet them in earlier 
writers, they assume that they arise in mere 
misconceptions of elementary logical and 
psychological principles. This is often the 
case. But it is emphatically not true of Plato. 
Intelligible philosophizing on ultimates has 
never gone beyond his analysis. An absolute 
solution — the finis controversie is not reached, 
because no such result is possible. The puz- 
zles are, as Plato says, an eternal malady of 
the faculty of discourse of reason in man; and 
Plato’s recognition of this is precisely the 
mark of his superiority to the copious and 
ingenious Professors of Philosophy who, in 
the full light of the twentieth century, are 
still endeavoring to produce substantive and 
definitive systems of metaphysics. 

To achieve such a system was not Plato’s 
object. His aims, literary, polemical, satirical, 
were many. The three most.prominent were 
(1) to uphold against dogmatic materialism a 
vague but never concretely superstitious, spir- 
itualistic, teleological and religious view © 
the world; (2) to show that the doctrine of 
ideas or hypostatized general notions is conve- 
nient in logic, and is no more paradoxical in 
ontology than any; other metaphysics that ad- 
mits an absolute; (3) to explode all absolute 
metaphysical formulas of the fifth and fourth 
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centuries B.C. that stood in the way of the 
rational use of language and the development 
of a practical working logic. The dialogues in 
which these results are reached are perhaps the 
greatest triumphs of the sheer 
faculty outside of the higher mathematics an 
astronomy. They cannot be rightly inter- 
preted so long as we misconceive their aims, 
or, misconceiving them, undertake to read 
Plato lessons in elementary logic. Professor 
Gomperz’s treatment of them is lucid, read- 
able, and often illuminating in respect to par- 
ticular ideas. But he has no adequate grasp of 
their drift as a whole. He finds the ultimate 
puzzles of epistemology too simple himself, 
and cannot credit Plato with the insight which 
he really possessed. Like Grote, though in a 
lesser degree, he is so afraid of the misuse of 
the Theaetetus by modern intuitionist oppo- 
nents of rationalism that he cannot do justice 
to ite abiding significance as a final criticism 
of all possible absolute dogmatic materialistic 
psychologies. He is so determined to find a 
transformation of the theory of ideas in the 
later dialogues that he is blind to the piain 
fact that Plato’s defense of the theory, and. the 
only possible defense of it, is that it is pref- 
erable to the only alternative then proposable 
—a crude nominalism destructive of rational 
speech and logic. And though he is partly 
aware of Plato’s third aim, the elimination 
of the fallacies. of the ‘age before logic,’ be 
is unable to apply the principle consistently to 
the interpretation of the Sophist and Parme- 
nides. Had he done so, he would have per- 
ceived that the teaching of the two dialogues 
is the same, and that it is idle to speak of a 
progress of thought from: one to the other. 
The ‘ fallacies’ of the Parmenides are deduced 
with a symmetrical exhaustiveness impossible 
to any writer who had not completely thought 
out the function of the copula and the nature 
of negative predication as expounded in the 
Sophist. For, as Plato himself elsewhere says, 
conscious and consistent error is the sign of 
a@ more gracious intellectual condition than 
casual and unintentional blundering. To see 
‘the want of logical training common to the 
whole age’ in the confusion of the copula ‘is’ 
with existence, and in ‘certain illegitimate 
conversions. . . . errors of thought which 
Plato shares with Gorgias,’ is to shut the door 
on rational interpretation from the start. Ille- 
-—- conversion is clearly explained in 
Euthyphro and the Republic, and the law 
of non contradiction is illustrated with the 
utmost in the Republic. But apart 
from this it is bidding defiance to gl peycho- 
logical probability to assume that obvious dis- 
tinections were overlooked or elementary fal- 





lacies admitted by a writer who had the men- 
tal grasp to conceive, to carry in his imagina- 
tion, to distribute dramatically to convinci 
speakers, and to conibine to one far seen an 
foregone conclusion, trains of reasoning which 
the most disciplined modern minds find it dif- 
fieult to follow and, to judge by their com- 
ment, impossible to remember. Let such 
critics try to write a Socratic dialogue them- 
selves. But it is perhaps unjust to censure 
Professor Gomperz especially for misapprehen- 
sions which, if I am right, are common to the 
majority of professional and i 4 
students of Plato, and have hitherto n 
repudiated if at all only by the finer in- 
tuition and in the obiter dicta of such writers 
as Renan, Pater and Emerson. It will be 
more fair to conclude by again emphasizing 
the superiority of Professor Gomperz’s book 
as what the editor of ‘The Atlantic’ calls a 
‘readable proposition.’ It offers not merely a- 
cold technical enumeration of the tenets of the 
Greek philosophers, but a broad and rational 
discussion of the permanent significance of 
each great thought as it presents itself in his- 
toric sequence. It is thus a timely protest 
against that divorce of philosophy from the 
history of philosophy which the specialism of 
our age affects, but which is fatal to the in- 
telligent study and teaching of either. 


Pau. SHOREY. 








AN INVESTIGATION OF LYNCHING IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


Lynch-law, as discussed in Dr. Cutler's His- 
tory of Lynching in the United States, may 
be defined as the popular administration of 
justice without the forms of law. In tracing 
the history of this peculiar practice, the writer 
goes to medieval Europe for a beginning, but 
soon transfers his account to colonial America. 
A lengthy chapter is given on the origin of 
the terms ‘lynch’ and ‘ lynch-law,’ from which 
we learn incidentally a good deal about the 
early history of the institution, but do not 
learn that the terms had any definite begin- 
nings. One chapter is devoted to the colonial 
and frontier period of lynching, which lasted 
to about 1830, and another to the succeeding 
thirty years when the practice underwent a 
partial change and became fixed as an Ameri- 
can habit. The author thinks that lynching is 
peculiarly an American custom, because the 
people had ho long-established civil institu- 
tions, respect for which is inherited in old’ 

*Lryon-Law. An Investigation into the History of 


Lynching im the United States. By James Elbert Cutler, 
Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. , 
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countries; but here the people made their law 
and their officials, and it was quite natural for 
them to rise in their sovereign capacity and 
administer justice. The historical sketch con- 
cludes with a study of lynching during the 
Reconstruction period following our Civil War. 
The final chapters discuss in detail the statis- 
tics of lynchings in the last twenty years, the 
various reasons given in justification of the 
practice, and the remedies proposed. In con- 
nection with the statistical studies, there are 
numerous full-page charts illustrating graphi- 
cally the percentages and proportions of lynch- 
ings according to color, crime, sex, section, 
season of the year, etc. 

It will be of interest to examine some of 
Dr. Cutler’s facts and conclusions. The illit- 
eracy of a community, he says, is not an index 
to the number of lynchings in that community ; 
in proportion -to black population there are 
fewer summary executions in the Black Belt 
than in other sections of the South; lynching 
for crimes against women has decreased dur- 
ing the last twenty years, while during the 
same period the illegal execution of white men 
has decreased and that of negroes has in- 
creased; lynching is becoming more and more 
cruel in its methods, and is participated in by 
a lower class of whites than formerly. Dr. 
Cutler is' probably the first Northern writer 
who has shown an understanding of the real 
significance of the Ku Klux Movement in the 
South during the Reconstruction -period. He 
recognizes the immense difficulties under which 
the South labors as a result of the changes 
consequent upon emancipation and carpet-bag 
rule, and maintains that the South has not 
been aided in solving its problems by ignorant 
and unfriendly criticism and interference from 
the North. It is worthy of remark also that 
Dr. Cutler does not describe race prejudice as 
due to slavery, but to very human instincts 
which are not confined to the South. The 
value of slavery in rooting out and checking 
bad habits is recognized. 

In justification of ‘ popular justice,’ several 
reasons have been advanced, of which the most 
important are these : first, in a frontier coun- 
try, before civil institutions are organized, 
lynch-law is the only possible law; second, in 
the South, owing to the disordered conditions 
during the past forty years, summary punish- 
ment has been necessary for the protection of 
women and children, and to make life and 
property safe. In the opinion of Dr. Cutler, 
the frontier period is now past, and in the 
South there is no necessity for not allowing 
the law to take its course. 

Owing to the author’s lack of acquaintance 
with conditions in the South, the section in 





which most of the illegal executions now occur, 
he omits to mention or fails to ize cer- 
tain rather important aspects of the problem. 
For instance, he does not anderstand that, so 
far as the whites are concerned, the Black Belt 
is a thinly-settled frontier region, containing 
few whites among thousands of blacks. Here 
there is not, and for years cannot be, any real 
government. Since 1865, the negroes can be 
legally subjected to no special control. Conse- 
quently, ‘popular justice, from the white 
man’s point of view, will prevail. No consid- 
eration is given to the fact that uniformly the 
sympathy of the blacks is with the negro 
criminal, making detection of crime difficult. 
The peculiar notions of equality imbibed dur- 
ing the Reconstruction period, from Northern 
politicians, teachers, and missionaries, are not 
yet eradicated, although the author thinks they 
are. It is very doubtful if, as Dr. Cutler 
argues, lynching causes an increase of negro 
crime. There is no doubt of the evil effect on 
the white lynchers, but there is reason to 
believe that lynching does not induce a desire 
in other negroes to be lynched. The statistics 
used are from Northern, and therefore un- 
friendly, sources, and while there is no prob- 
able doubt about the accuracy of the figures, 
so far as they go, the correctness of the classi- 
fication itself is very doubtful. If a negro is 
killed in the South, by plain murder or other- 
wise, the North calls it lynching. The word 
‘lynch’ has come to be a synonym for 
‘murder,’ or mistreatment of a negro, South 
as well as North, although the notion of 
‘popular justice’ is frequently absent. An out- 
right murder in New York would be called a 
lynching in the South. And in connection 
with the discussion of ante-bellum lawlessness 
in the South it may be said that ‘ The Libera- 
tor’ and other anti-slavery organs are ques- 
tionable sources of information. Lawlessness 
in other parts of the country was unnoticed, 
and the search-light of criticism was directed 
upon one section; and the habit has continued 
to this day. 

In the discussion of the various remedies 
tried or proposed for the purpose of checking 
the lynching habit, it is shown that the laws 
are not enforced which assess damages against 
counties where illegal executions occur, or 
which provide for the impeachment of officials 
who allow prisoners to be taken from them; 
Northern agitation, as a remedy has certainly 
failed, if not worse than failed; Federal legis- 
lation, the author believes, would only make 
matters worse; the ‘ultimate remedy’ is, he 
says, to create a strong public sentiment 
against the practice, and he believes that the 
South must solve for itself. this serious prob- 
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lem. In view of the fact that lynchings sel- 
dom occur in illiterate communities, it is diffi- 
cult to see exactly how the education he sug- 
gests will exercise any direct influence on the 
situation; and the reference to the results to 
be expected from the work of the widely adver- 
tised ‘Southern Education Board’ and ‘ Gen- 
eral Education Board’ shows a complete ignor- 
ance of actual conditions in Southern educa- 
tion. The real remedies, so far as the South 
is concerned, are: to strengthen the administra- 
tion of law in the thinly populated rural dis- 
tricts, and make honor and life safe there; to 
reform the negro criminal class, and to make 
negro public opinion cease to protect criminals. 

But the shortcomings of the work, which 
are really very few, are not the result of bias, 
but rather of a lack of a familiar knowledge 
of social and legal conditions where lynchings 
are most frequent. A few months ago, an- 
other writer on the same subject tried, with 
very satisfactory results, the experiment of 
visiting several communities where lynchings 
had occurred. The book is sane, temperate in 
tone, moderate in statement, and judicial in 
conclusions. It is the only really valuable 
treatise on the subject, and is not likely to be 


superseded. Watrer L. Fremine. 








Two RECENT BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST.* 


Events in the far East have been of such an 
engrossing character within recent years as to 
lead to an immense outpouring of books and 
monographs concerning nearly every phase of 
the Oriental situation. We have had travellers’ 
tales, descriptive accounts of popular life and 
customs, geographical and ethnological studies, 
and more or less ex parte accounts of political 
conditions. In the United States, the manu- 
facture of books on the subject has been acceler- 
ated by our occupation of the Philippines, 
which has given rise to a special and already 
very large literature on that phase of the East- 
ern question. 

Mr. Ireland’s book on ‘The Far Eastern 
Tropics’ is a collection of studies in the admin- 
istration of tropical dependencies, and includes 
a review of conditions in Hong Kong, British 
North Borneo, Sarawak, the Philippines, and 
other colonies in the Orient. Most of the essays 
have been published either in the ‘London 
Times’ or in ‘The Outlook’ of New York, 

*THe Far EASTERN Tropics. Studies in the Admin- 


istration of Tropical Dependencies. By Alleyne Ireland. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
AN OBSERVER IN THE PHILIPPINES: Life in Our New 
The 


Possessions. By John Bancroft Devins. Boston: 
American Tract Society. 








while Mr. Ireland was still travelling in the 
East. The volume belongs to the best type of lit- 
terature on colonial questions. It is the product 
of one who has not only devoted much time to 
travel and has given personal attention to 
Oriental and Colonial conditions, but who has 
as a background the prior training and intel- 
ligence necessary to enable him to judge accu- 
rately of the matters with which he has to deal. 
There is every evidence of careful and painstak- 
ing study; and the book has the unusual merit 
of being, on the whole, definite and precise in 
its statements. 

Opinions differ so widely as to the future of 
the Orient, and policies must be shaped in such 
various ways, according as one or the other 
theory of colonial development may be ac- 
cepted, that the fundamental question to be 
asked concerning the work of any author re- 
lates to his general point of view. Mr. Ireland 
makes no effort to obscure the broad theories 
by which his work has been guided. He is 
frankly an ‘imperialist,’ accepting the idea 
that the future progress of the world must de- 
pend entirely upon the inhabitants of the tem- 
perate zones, and that these peoples must, for 
their own sake, control the countries and peo- 
ples of the tropics. ‘The central idea from 
which we must start,’ says the author, ‘ is this: 
that all human conditions, all human history, 
the whole expression of man in word and deed, 
are the result of the interaction of nature and 
man. Apart from the work done by 
Europeans and Americans in the tropics, the 
civilization of the heat belt has remained sta- 
tionary for a thousand years. . It may 
be taken for granted that, in tropical colonies 
controlled by Europeans or Americans, West- 
ern methods of government will be insisted on. 

Western government can be main- 
in tropical countries only as long as 


tained 
white men are on the spot to keep things in 
line.’ 

These extracts give the key-note to the whole 


of Mr. Ireland’s discussion, Assuming that 
Western control is to be continued, he discusses 
conditions in the principal oriental colonies 
from the standpoint of one who regards eco- 
nomic development as the sole if not the only 
good. This economic development, too, is to be 
pursued primarily for the benefit of the West- 
ern race which hap to be in control of a 
given section of the East. Stable government, 
of course, even-handed justice between man and 
man, the improvement of the country through 
the construction of roads and of other public 
works,— all these are to be demanded of a suit- 
able colonial administration. Where possible, 


_it is well, too, that native ideas should be re- 


spected and native institutions maintained,— 
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but only in case they do not interfere with the 
main end in view. 

Mr. Ireland’s whole book is a tribute to the 
success of British administrators in establishing 
successful colonial governments based on the 
principles already set forth. Of such colonies 
as Java, French Indo-China, etc., he has rela- 
tively little to say; and in what he says he is 
inclined, with a sort of conventional British 
courtesy, to make the best of existing condi- 
tions and to give the greatest possible amount 
of credit to the foreign administrators who are 
at work there. The only exception to this rule, 
both as regards fulness of treatment and the 
exercise of the critical faculty, is found in 
what he has to say of the Philippines. 

On the whole, the author finds conditions 
both political and economic quite satisfactory 
in most of the English colonies. Of course, 
there are conspicuous exceptions and cases of 
bad administration. Mr. Ireland does not hesi- 
tate to indicate these; but it is very evident 
that in his opinion they are exceptions simply. 
In the Philippines (to which, by the way, the 
author devotes more space than to any other 
Eastern colony) the conditions seem to be re- 
versed. Cases of success or of good administra- 
tion seem to be the exception, and errors, both 
political and economic, appear to be the rule. 

The discussion of the Philippines is divided 
into several different chapters, one of which re- 
hearses the familiar history of our acquisition 
of the islands. In a second chapter the author 
analyzes the structure of government; in the 
third he reviews the economic condition of the 
Philippines; and in a fourth he criticises 
American policies as exemplified there. Mr. 
Ireland finds that serious errors have been com- 
mitted, both in framing the government and in 
pursuing the economic policy which has ex- 
cluded Philippine goods so largely from the 
United States. The great over-organization of 
government in the Philippines, Mr. Ireland be- 
lieves, has resulted in saddling an enormous 
burden upon the natives, this burden really ex- 
ceeding in the per capita cost of administration 
the outlay in any other oriental colony. In the 
same connection, it appears that an almost total 
lack of public works, and a wholly unprece- 
dented defectiveness in the means of transpor- 
tation and communication, must be added to 
the sins of the American administration. The 
‘share in government,’ said to have been given 
by us to the native population, is counted by 
Mr. Ireland as of relatively little value. In the 
first place, he does not believe,—as already 
seen,— that the Oriental is capable of profiting 
by such a share; in the second place, he shows 
very plainly that our methods of administra- 
tion have been such as to give to the Filipino 





only a very limited degree of participation in 
government. Neither practically nor theo- 
retically, therefore, has our administration jus- 
tified itself on the political side. Mr. Ireland, 
however, fully approves the course of the 
United States in occupying and holding the 
Philippines, for this he considers the only prac- 
tical solution of the problems which shaped 
themselves during the latter part of our war 
with Spain. As measures for the future, he 
earnestly recommends the free entry of Philip- 
pine products into the United States, the grant- 
ing of every encouragement to pr tive in- 
vestors of American capital, the development of 
internal communication, the abolition of the 
Philippine Commission and the substitution of 
an all-powerful governor-general, and finally . 
the creation of a non-political ‘ colonial office’ 
in Washington. 

Mr. Ireland’s book, both as regards its theo- 
retical attitude and its specific recommenda- 
tions of future Philippine policy, is not calcu- 
lated to please any group of people in the 
United States. He is too severe in his criti- 
cisms of actual work done to please our poli- 
ticians; and he is far too ‘imperialistic’ to 
satisfy those who believe in the self-governing 
capacity of tropical races, or at all events in the 
desirability of a national policy which will 
leave them to do the best they can. While the 
book will probably appeal to the prejudices of 
no party in this country, it cannot be consid- 
ered an impartial book, in the sense that it ad- 
vocates nothing. The author has ideas of his 
own, and does not scruple to bring forward in 
a pointed way the facts which support his ideas. 
His work is a wholesome one for Americans to 
read. It is fair to add that, while the statis- 
tical data given seem to be generally accurate, 
a few mistakes occur here and there. 

A work of entirely different character is Dr. 
John Bancroft Devins’s ‘An Observer in the 
Philippines.’ This is a profusely illustrated, 
badly-bound volume, printed on poor paper. It 
consists very largely of familiar stories and in- 
cident of the kind that circulate freely in 
Manila society, mingled with discussions of 
Protestant missionary work in the Philippines. 
The book is dedicated to President Roosevelt, 
and has an introduction by Secretary Taft. It 
is a volume which in all cases takes the strict 
official view of matters political and economic. 
The author seems to have been the guest, at 
least during a part of his brief two-months’ 
visit in the Islands, of Mr. Taft, then Gover- 
nor-General; and he has a strong approval and 
admiration for everything done by that gentle- 
man. Here and there, however, odd little inci- 
dents seem to have temporarily troubled him. 
Describing a scene in a country court-room, Dr. 
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Devins remarks: ‘A witness . . . was 
seated before the Judge, testifying in Tagalog. 
The question and answer were translated by the 
Judge, and written on the typewriter by the 
Clerk of the Court. As the witness left the 
chair, he was required to sign his testimony in 
a language which he could not at all under- 
stand ; but,’ adds the author, with touching con- 
fidence, ‘it is safe to infer that the translation 
given by the Judge was correct.’ 

Dr. Devins’s book is non-discriminating and 
simple-minded in a high degree. It represents 
the results of a casual trip through some parts 
of the Philippines, made by one who either did 
not want, or did not understand how, to analyze 
the results of the policies that have been pur- 
sued in the archipelago. It is entertaining, and 
may well be worth reading, particularly if ex- 
amined in connection with Mr. Ireland’s 
studies already described. Mr. Ireland, in fact, 
gives rather too little of the cursory and super- 
ficial which is supplied in such abundant 
measure by Dr. Devins. So far as can be 
judged, Dr. Devins is strongest on the religious 
side,— in dealing, that is to say, with the con- 
ditions and work of the missions and mission- 
ary institutions of the Philippines, in which he 
had a direct personal interest and on which his 
previous knowledge and training entitle him to 
speak with some authority. 

H. Parker WILLIs. 








A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


A new historical series, edited by Mr. C. W. 
C. Oman, has for its purpose the presenta- 
tion of the history of England from the 
beginning to 1815, in volumes by different 
authors, each of whom is supposed to be espe- 
cially qualified to write of the epoch assigned 
him. Mr. Oman’s preface indicates his belief 
that codperative history-writing of this nature 
is of value only when each writer takes a 
sufficiently extended period to obviate the 
danger of extreme specialization; by which he 
means that the extreme specialist is apt to 
lose sight of the larger point of view and of 
the general trend of a nation’s development. 
The series will therefore, he hopes, occupy a 
middle ground between the one-man type, 
where no specialization is possible, and the 
encyclopedic type, where correlation and con- 
tinuity are sacrificed to individual monographs. 
This idea is in itself a good one, but depends 





*A History or ENGLAND. To be complete in six volumes. 
Edited by C. W. C. Oman. Volume I., England under 
the Stuarts. By G. M. Trevelyan. New York: G. P. 
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necessarily upon the merits of the various’ 
volumes. . 

The volume now at hand, ‘England Under 
the Stuarts,’ by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, cer-: 
tainly fulfils Mr. Oman’s requirements. It 
covers the period from 1603 to 1714, in fifteen 
chapters comprising some five hundred closely 
printed pages, has an excellent index, is sup- 
plied with a few good maps, and in addition 
to foot-note references to authorities cited in 
the body of the text it has a well arranged 
and carefully selected bibliography of works’ 
and sources particularly valuable to the student 
of the Stuart period. But all this, though a 
delightful innovation in the ordinary run of 
books produced by English writers, would 
count for little if the author had not shown 
his thorough understanding of the task set 
him, and accomplished his work with ability 
and in some portions with genius. It may 
briefly be said at once that Mr. Trevelyan has 
presented a thoroughly adequate summary of 
the history of the period, —as adequate, that 
is, as was possible within the limits of his 
pages. He is readable, thorough, unbiased, and 
scientific in his treatment. 

It is impossible in a brief review to do.more’ 
than indicate a few of the important charac- 
teristics of the book. It is divided, rather too: 
arbitrarily, into two distinct lines of treat- 
ment: that dealing with social, industrial,’ 
religious, and intellectual England; and that 
concerned with political events, although 
naturally in the narrative of the latter the 
author is forced to note occasionally and state 
the influence of topics more thoroughly analyzed 
under the first group. In chapter II., on 
‘The Middle and Lower Classes,’ Mr. Trevelyan 
notes that the economic changes of the seven- 
teenth century, changes that marked a prog- 
ress from wilderness to cultivation, resulted 
in an increased esthetic sense among English- 
men, since the manifestations of that change 
were in themselves esthetic, — cottages and 
mansion houses springing up in differing styles 
of architecture and furnishing a pleasing vari- 
ety. This was due to the lack of frequent 
communications between districts, a conditior 
that made local need determine wholly local 
building. Englishmen built then, as they do 
now, with what was cheapest and most endur- 
ing; but then these qualities were found in 
the hedge-row whose place is now taken by 
the barbed wire fence, or in the massive oak 
timbered stables now perhaps built of corru- 
gated iron. 

City life in England receives rather more 
attention at the hands of Mr. Trevelyan than 
does the life of the agricultural community; 
but his excuse for this is that the city or town 
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or borough was in fact the very heart of the 
nation. The inhabitants were select, a result 
of the strict apprentice laws, by which the 
best of the country population was, with many 
restrictions, admitted to some trade and so to 
civie privileges. Surplus population found its 
last refuge in the country, and not in the 
city. The real life of England was indeed 
civic rather than national, though national 
consciousness and patriotism were awakening, 
and it was this very interest and participation 
in civie duties that produced the men capable 
of conducting the affairs of the state when 
king and hereditary officials were pushed aside. 
In all classes, says the author, the Bible was 
the one great educational factor, and its con- 
stant study, accompanied by individual inter- 
pretation, made men fit and ready to judge 
and decide for themselves in merely temporal 
affairs. Attention is called to the fact that 
the harsh Puritan Sabbath, restrictive ds it 
was of all pleasure and games, and completely 
overturning previous usage, did nevertheless 
confer an inestimable boon on the laboring 
classes of modern England, in that it forbade 
work on that day as well as play. Even in 
the seventeenth century it gave a needed 
relief to an overworked population. Such are 
a few of the characteristics noted in a chapter 
full of facts and analysis, offering such con- 
cise summary, but written on the whole in a 
style not especially entertaining, and with a 
language that palls somewhat by its very sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness. 

But when Mr. Trevelyan enters the field of 
historical narrative, he indulges in a more 
ambitious style, and with marked success. 
Chapter IX., for illustration, on ‘ Parliament, 
_ Army, and King,’ opens with the statement 
~ that 


‘The government of civilized nations, especially 
of England, is the government of custom, op 
alike to brute force and to reform. A civilized 
nation boasts that it rides safe above the two 
enemies of custom, Constraint or Necessity on the 
one hand, and Free Will upon the other; it detests 
both the Tyrant and the Liberator. The most suc- 
cessful politicians are men of talent who hold by 
the common ways of thought.’ 


This is followed by an analysis showing that 
the Commonwealth was the era of ‘ Free Will’ 
rule, which, unlike the French Revolution, 
failed to establish a permanent system because 
it was representative of but a small minority 
of the nation. Cromwell himself foresaw and 
stated the futility and lack of permanence of 
his own rule as Protector. In the struggle 
between Army and Parliament, after the cap- 
ture of the King, when trying to secure a 
compromise that should represent the nation, 
he said, ‘Whatever we get by treaty will be 





firm and desirable, it will be conveyed to pos- 
terity; that which you have taken by force, I 
look upon as nothing.’ But when events forced 
him, as he thought, to become the despotic 
ruler of England, ‘he could only keep repeat- 
ing to himself and to others that his God 
would not allow so great a work to perish.’ 

The execution of the King is — as a 
sin of democracy against itself. The Army 
was essentially the source of this democracy. 
It demanded specifically, first, equality of 
opportunity and that ‘individual merit should 
be the sole road to greatness’; second, a real 
universal suffrage, the demand for which was 
based both upon a fanciful and forced inter- 
pretation of earlier English history, and upon 
a theoretical analysis of the ‘rights of man.’ 

*<«*The poorest he that is in England,’’ Colonel 

Rainborough told his fellow-officers in council, 
‘*hath a life to live as the greatest he. And there- 
fore, truly, Sir, I think it is clear that every man 
that is to live under Government ought first by his 
own consent to put himself under that Govern- 
ment.’’ ’ : 
But the Army failed to see that such innova- 
tions could come only by the consent of the 
whole nation, and after in vain attempting to 
pledge Charles to concession, it struck at him: 
in exasperation, and by condemning him to 
death, purely the act of the Army and not of 
the nation, it sounded the death-knell of its 
own hopes in politics. 

‘If there was any chance that the establishment 
of a more democratic form of government could 
gradually win the support of the people at large, 
that chance was thrown away by the execution of 
the King. This at least is what appears. 
But appearances deceive many, and historians not 
the least. For history is a tangle of mysterious 
threads, of which the most important may be the 
least perceived. It may be that, deep beyond all 
consciousness, in the minds of the men who groaned 
with horror as the King’s head was held up to their 
pitying gaze; deep in future years that lay beyond 
the Restoration; deep in remote lands beyond the 
English seas, bound for a time under heavier tyran- 
nies, the knowledge that subjects had sat in rude 
judgment on their King, man against man, speeded 
the slow emancipation of the mind from the shackles 
of custom and ancient reverence. What brave men 
have done, what patient men have endured—this is 
known. But what either side hag effected by its 
sufferings or its acts—this not the endless sons 
shall reveal.’ 

These quotations are from one chapter only, 
and that a short one. They are sufficient to 
show that the author is no ordinary narrative 
historian, but one who, by blending fact and 
analysis, creates a picture impressive in its. 
outline and suggestive in its language and 
ideas. If the other five volumes of this series 
are in any way equal to that of Mr. Trevelyan, 
a work of decided value and novelty will have 
been offered to the public. f p, Apams. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


Translations of good foreign fiction have 
not been frequent of late years. There was a 
time, not so very long ago, when translators 
and publishers seemed unusually alert to dis- 
cover the best contemporary work of the Con- 
tinent, and to offer it to English readers. We 
were busily engaged in making the acquaint- 
ance of the most important European novelists, 
and our own practice of the art of fiction, in 
danger of growing stale, seemed to benefit 
greatly by the revivifying influence of these 
fresh currents of thought and this widening 
of the outlook. A few of the names that will 
occur to anyone seeking to illustrate this thesis 
are those of Bourget, d’Annunzio, Valera, 
Galdos, Valdes, Couperus, Jokai, Dostoievski 
and Sudermann. These children of the mod- 
ern world, and many others with them, spoke 
to us with their various accents, and a notable 
stimulus was given to the growth of cosmo- 
politan sympathies. But the crest of this 
wave of foreign influence passed over us a 
decade or more ago, and we have found our- 
selves in shoal waters of late. This literary 
condition makes all the -more noticeable a 
translation, just published, of the most remark- 
able work that German fiction has produced 
for a long time. It is now three years since 
‘Jorn Uhl’ took its native public by storm. 
and since then it has sold to the extent of 
something like a quarter of a million copies, 
breaking all German records. Such a book 
obviously called for translation, and it is not 
altogether to our credit that it has been so 
long kept from English readers. To the weary 
reviewer of current fiction, it comes like 
manna in the desert, and when we compare it 
with our own popular novels of like sales — 
our ‘Graustarks’ and ‘Eben Holdens’— it 
inspires to melancholy reflection upon the dif- 
ferent levels of public taste in Germany and 
America. The author of ‘Jérn Uhl’ is a 
Lutheran pastor of a village in Holstein; by 
the North Sea. His name is Gustav Frenssen, 

*Jonn Unt. By Gustav Frenssen. 
8S. Delmer. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 

A New Humanity; or, The Haster Island. By Adolf 
Wilbrandt. Translated from the German by Dr. A. 8. 
Rappoport. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Suininec Ferry. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

BELCHAMBER. By Howard Overing Sturgis. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

STURMSEE: MAN AND MAN. By the Author of ‘Cal- 
mire.’ New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue WALKING Detecats. By Leroy Scott. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

Tue Liow’s Skin. A Historical Novel and a Novel 
a. By John 8. Wise. New York: Doubleday, Page, 
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Constance Trescor. A Novel. 


By 8. Weir Mitchell, 
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and he is just over forty years of age. Two 
earlier novels, ‘Die Landgrifin’ and ‘ Die 
Drei Getreuen,’ attracted little attention, but 
the success of the third has so repaid him for 
this earlier neglect that he has resigned his 
pastorate, and will henceforth devote himself 
to literature. Holsatia non cantat, says an 
old proverb, but the saying has been falsified 
by the work of Hebbel, Groth, Theodor Storm, 
and Detlev von Liliencron, to say nothing of 
the writer of genius now under consideration, 
who has made articulate to deeply-moving 
effect, the life which has its being on the 
moors and meadows and marshes that lie 
between the Eider and the Elbe. ‘Jérn Uhl’ 
is like an oak that is deeply rooted in its 
native soil, whence it draws the rugged strength 
by which it towers above the landscape, and 
attracts the attention of distant observers. It 
is a rich, homely book, seemingly artless in its 
simple sincerity, intensely human in its ap- 
peal, touched with the poetic feeling that can 
glorify the humblest material, and genuine in 
the best sense of the word. Little need be 
said of the story. In the sense of the average 
reader of novels, there is no story, but only a 
series of nature-pictures, studies of racial 
character in a small and closely-related group, 
with folk-lore and philosophy interspersed. 
Jérn Uhl, sprung from a peasant stock of 
ancient repute, grows up to realize that the 
family fortunes are decaying, that the farm is 
going to waste, and that his father and older 
brothers, drunken and shiftless, are incapable 
of saving themselves from ruin. He takes up 
the burden thus laid upon his shoulders, and 
struggles manfully for many years against a 
fate that is inexorable. In this aspect, as well 
as in the sombreness of its atmosphere, the 
book is strikingly like Herr Sudermann’s 
‘Frau Sorge’ —the differences being such as 
naturally exist between Holstein and East 
Prussia. But ‘Jérn Uhl’ is a richer work 
than that idyl of sorrow, and has more of 
poetic relief. This quality has for its defect a 
looseness of structure that deprives the work 
of unity and plan except in a very broad sense. 
Episodical matter is frequent and often only 
vaguely relevant. Even the episode of the 
War of 1870-71, with its realistic description 
of Gravelotte, is not worked into any very 
intimate relation with the plot. Jérn simply 
went when he was called to arms, did his duty 
uncomplainingly, and returned to his farm 
when the campaign was over. But on their 
own account we could ill spare these scenes of 
camp and conflict, for they constitute a mas- 
terpiece of their kind. The translator of this 
work is Mr. F. S. Delmer, whose work is well 
done, although we regard as questionable the 
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expedient of employing Scotch dialect for the 
purpose of reproducing the ‘ Doric note’ of 
the original. 

Another translation from the German gives 
us Herr Adolf Wilbrandt’s ‘ Oster-Insel, a 
novel dating from 1894. The English version 
is entitled ‘A New Humanity, and is the 
work of Dr. A. 8S. Rappoport. This book, as 
students of German literature are aware, is 
essentially a study of the philosopher Nietz- 
sche, the tragedy of whose life is reproduced 
in the guise of fiction. Its hero, Dr. Helmut 
Adler, is inspired with a belief in the possi- 
bility of a new type of humanity, to be 
evolved under conditions of special nurture 
and selection upon an island in the South 
Pacific. This idea becomes first an obsession, 
and then a mania, and finally reduces to ir- 
remediable madness the powerful intellect that 
has conceived it. The story is told with a 
certain morbid power, but drags heavily in the 
telling, and is only moderately successful in 
the delineation of the several types of charac- 
ter which people its pages. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch is at his happiest and 
best in ‘ Shining Ferry,’ a novel of the Uorn- 
wall which he knows so well, and which he 
presents to us with so much sympathy and 
humor. The figures of the local magnate, the 
contemptible son who succeeds him, the new 
schoolmistress, and her bashful sailor-lover, 
are admirable studies of character, and several 
of the lesser figures—Mr. Benny, the confi- 
dential clerk, Nicky Vro, the ancient ferry- 
man, and Mrs. Purchase, the skipper’s better 
half in the literal sense, are worthy of being 
classed with the creations of Dickens. This is 
a book of which no notion whatever may be 
given by an outline of the plot; its charm 
resides in the touches of gentle sentiment, of 
quaint humor, and of tender feeling with 
which it is enriched in every chapter. It is a 
wholesome and human book, to be read with 
keen delight from beginning to end. 

‘Belchamber, by Mr. Howard Overing 
Sturgis (a name unknown to us), is a strong 
novel made decidedly unpleasant by its theme 
of adultery, or rather by the author’s failure 
to maintain a decent reticence in the handling 
of that theme. If it were not for this fault, 
the book would deserve high praise, for there 
is nothing amateurish about either style or 
construction, and it moves easily among the 
scenes and situations which it presents to us. 
It is a novel of upper-class English society, 
and has a most lovable and sympathetic hero, 
whose life from childhood up is skilfully por- 
trayed. It is such a book as we sometimes get 
from Mr. Anthony Hope, with an added 
touch of seriousness quite beyond the reach of 
that brilliant writer. 





About thirteen years ago there was pub- 
lished a remarkable work of fiction entitled 
‘Calmire.” The book was anonymous, and 
was fiction only in a very qualified sense, be- 
ing primarily a discussion of the fundamental 
problems of religious and ethical philosophy. 
It was clearly the work of an acute thinker 
who was also a genial man of the world, and 
its brilliant yet unstilted exposition of the ab- 
struse matters with which it was concerned 
made it a highly noteworthy production. Writ- 
ing of it at the time, we called it ‘a helpful 
book,’ and described it as offering ‘a faith as 
far transcending that of our childhood as the 
wide world itself transcends the nursery.’ Re- 
markable as ‘ Calmire’ was, it seems to have 
made little impression upon the public, 
and, aside from the reviews which it received 
as a perfunctory matter of course, it got 
nothing like the attention it deserved. Dur- 
ing the years that have elapsed since its ap- 
pearance, we do not recall having met with 
any person who has read it, or having seen it 
mentioned anywhere in print. We now have 
from the same hand a second work, entitled 
*Sturmsee,” which introduces many of the 
earlier characters, but this time engages them 
in the discussion of social and political themes. 
The two works are now seen to be mutually 
complementary, and to embody a singularly 
tipe and balanced conception of ‘the whole 
duty of man,’ as seen in the light of the evolu- 
tionary philosophy. The author, in fact, con- 
fesses to this purpose in his preface to the 
new volume, to which he gives the sub-title 
‘Man and Man,’ as contrasted with the ‘ Man 
and Nature,’ which he now suggests for the 
earlier work. We have, we trust, said enough 
to warn off from this book the seeker after 
mere entertainment, and to attract to it those 
readers of serious intent for whom alone it is 
designed. -It is not entirely without interest 
as a story, but it is essentially a book of dis- 
cussions to which a conversational and pic- 
turesque form of exposition gives point and 
animation. The subjects range over the field 
suggested by such phrases as the labor prob- 
lem, codperation, socialism, anarchism, social 
settlements, monopolies, and the significance of 
democracy. ‘This random list gives only the 
capital headings, without conveying any 
notion of the ramifications and special appli- 
cations which the exigencies of the story de- 
mand. For, we repeat, there is a story, albeit 
a thin one and of disjointed structure. There 
are also characters, fairly well-defined and 
interesting, instead of the mere pegs for opin- 
ions which our description might lead the 
reader to expect. There are even incidents as 
exciting as a labor riot and an anarchistic at- 
tempt at assassination, besides some really 
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charming love-making, and no end of delicious 
banter and conversational by-play. We must 
describe the author (whoever he may be) as a 
good American, by which we mean a man who 
believes from the bottom of his heart in the 
great democratic experiment which we are 
working out upon this continent, yet who 
makes no concessions to the clamor of the vul- 
gar or bombastic spokesmen of democracy, who 
is even readier to voice a caustic condemnation 
of our national faults than to pen the praises 
of our virtues, and who does not hesitate to 
find many examples worthy of our emulation 
in the ‘ effete’ societies of the European world. 
Two brief extracts may close this review. 
Calmire, speaking of philanthropic effort in 
general, says: ‘ The devotion of the able man’s 
surplus must be voluntary, to be effective. To 
compel it by taxation, or in any other way, 
has all the faults of robbery, including dis- 
couraging the production of any surplus.’ It 
would be difficult to pack more wisdom than 
this within the same compass of words. It is 
also Calmire who thus sums up the moral of 
the whole argument: ‘If there’s a purpose in 
this universe (I don’t say that there is or 
isn’t, partly, perhaps, because I hate to apply 
the phraseology made for our tuppenny minds 
to the immeasurable processes going on behind 
all they can take note of)—if there’s a pur- 
pose, or a plan, nothing seems to me plainer 
than that it’s part of that plan, to evolve hap- 
piness through intelligence and morality, and 
primitive intelligence and morality through 
struggle, but to evolve the higher morality 
through the opposite of struggle—through the 
care of the weak by the strong, and the recip- 
rocation of the weak to the strong—sympathy 
and generosity on one side, fidelity and grati- 
tude on the other, until all are strong.’ There 
is no sentimentalism about this book, which 
exposes with keen and merciless logic the 
weakness of the various socialistic panaceas of 
which in these days we hear so much; but 
there is social sympathy of the broadest kind, 
which is a much better quality. We confess 
to no little curiosity concerning the authorship 
of this wise and helpful work. 

Turning from ‘ Sturmsee,’ with its abstract 
discussion of the labor problem, we find in 
Mr. Scott’s ‘The Walking Delegate’ a dis- 
tinctly concrete treatment of the same subject. 
Here we have a work which is fairly brutal in 
its realism, a vivid and vigorous transcript of 
life in the labor world of a great city, a book 
written without any pretence of style, yet 
crudely impressive by virtue of its picturesque 
speech and its close acquaintance with the con- 
ditions depicted. It is a study of the ‘labor 
leader’ and his methods—as illustrated by a 








Parks or a Shea—and unsparingly exposes the 
corrupt and criminal practices whereby a 
strong and unscrupulous bully becomes the 
master of his union and maintains the terror- 
ism of his rule. His exposure and disgrace 
are finally brought about by the persistent 
efforts of the honest workingman who opposes 
him, and virtue is triumphant in the end. 
The book is quite as scathing in its treatment 
of the corrupt methods of the employer as in 
its implied denunciation of trade union meth- 
ods, and thus holds a fairly even scale be- 
tween the two parties to the struggle. It is a 
veritable sink of iniquity that is here uncov- 
ered for our gaze, but the whole story is made 
only too sadly credible by the actual occur- 
rences with which our newspapers ‘make us 
familiar from day to day. 

Two American novels of the Reconstruction 
period, now before us, while very different in 
their methods, are alike in their close study of 
the perplexing conditions of the years imme- 
diately following the Civil War. One of 
them, ‘The Lion’s Skin, is the work of Mr. 
John S. Wise, who has played an important 
part in the recent political history of Virginia, 
and who is the son of the war governor of 
that State. In this book there is far more 
history than fiction; in fact, the author seems 
to have adopted the form of the novel chiefly 
as the means of attracting a wider circle of 
readers than might otherwise have been 
secured for what is essentially a volume of 
personal reminiscences and a running com- 
mentary upon the political history of his 
native Commonwealth. There is much con- 
tentious matter in this book, and the author 
adopts many positions that will be questioned, 
particularly in his defence of Mahone and the 
policy of the ‘readjusters.’ He laments the 
decline of political morality that has charac- 
terized Virginia of recent years, and is no less 
unsparing in his denunciation of corrupt 
modern tendencies than in his scathing ac- 
count of the carpet-baggers’ régime. Of the 
popular historical novelists who have dealt 
with this region and period he seems to have 
but a poor opinion, but if they might profit- 
ably learn from him as to matters of fact, he, 
in turn, might well take lessons from them in 
the art of fiction. 

Our other novel of Reconstruction days is 
the work of Dr. Mitchell, and the scene is 
Missouri. Here the admixture of history is 
slight, merely enough to provide the story 
with atmosphere and the tragedy with an ade- 


quate motiv@ Dr. Mitchell’s concern is pri- 
oy i as we hardly need to state, 
and his -artistic success, in the present in- 


stance, is marked and complete. ‘ Constance 
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Trescot’ is a novel which is given more than 
ordinary distinction by the conscientiousness 
of its endeavor, the sincerity of its workman- 
ship, and its high human interest. Not only 
is the general plan of the work praiseworthy, 
but the details are worked out with loving 
skill, and the lesser characters and situations 
are never scamped for the sake of those of 
greater significance. The story is briefly as 
follows: George Trescot is a young lawyer of 
Boston who marries the daughter of a whim- 
sical and opinionated capitalist. His father- 
in-law has large property interests in a South- 
ern town on the Mississippi and thither Tres- 
‘eot is sent to act as agent, and disentangle a 
network of legal complications. His position 
is a difficult one, for not only is sectional feel- 
ing rife in the community to which he goes, 
hut he labors under the additional disadvan- 
tage of coming as a stranger to attack squatter 
claims. Both he and his wife meet this situa- 
tion with peculiar tact, and their conciliatory 
measures do much to. soften the asperities of 
the legal struggle. But the opposing counsel, 
finding himself practically defeated, and em- 
bittered by the blow thus dealt to his personal 
interests, revenges himself by shooting Trescot 
upon a purely imaginary pretext of self-de- 
fence. From this point on, the interest is con- 
centrated upon the assassin and the widow 
of his victim. The former, acquitted by the 
courts, is made the object of a relentless cam- 
paign conducted by the injured woman, a 
campaign of vindictiveness untempered by any 
touch of mercy or compassion. She employs 
every agency within her reach, and inflicts 
upon him such moral tortures that he is 
driven in desperation to end his own life. It 
is not a pleasant story, but it is a strong one, 
and it deepens in tragic intensity until the 
reader is held breathless in its grasp. It is 
a great triumph, thus out of commonplace 
materials, and by the use of strictly legitimate 
methods, to produce a work of such singular 
power, and Dr. Mitchell deserves the warmest 
congratulations upon his success. 
Witi1aAM Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Modern lights In his ‘Essays in Puritanism’ 
on Puritanic (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), Mr. An- 
characters. drew MacPhail has produced an 
uncommonly readable and instructive book. He 
has a vein of quaint humor which helps him 
to treat such confessedly dry subjects as Cal- 
vinism and the writings of Jonathan Edwards in 
a manner which makes them not unattractive to 
the readers of to-day. He is able in the same 
sentence to give us a flash of truth and to make 
“us smile at his novel and clever way of putting 





it. If he sometimes arouses our suspicion that 
he is overdoing the business of being novel and 
clever, let us not be too hard on him, but remem- 
ber what he is trying to do: to interest his au- 
dience (originally a company of artists) in a 
subject not only dry but to them actually dis- 
agreeable; to show them something of the work 
which Puritanism has accomplished in the world, 
and of the relationship of Puritanism to the 
spirit of beauty. The author is not blind to the 
shortcomings of the Puritan,—his’ narrow and 
painfully limited views of life; his dogmatic ar- 
roganee regarding knowledge of the hereafter, 
especially of hell; his comic misplacing of energy 
(as when Jonathan Edwards became a missionary 
to the Indians). Yet as we read these pages we 
eannot help feeling the essential sublimity of 
the Puritan struggle after perfection, and the 
real greatness—even though it lacked proportion 
—of the Puritan character. Jonathan Edwards 
awakened the people of New England and spread 
views that bore fruit in the great humanitarian 
movement. The rule of John Winthrop, even 
though he failed to hold church and state to- 
gether, is full of significance to those who long 
for civic and eivil righteousness. The real 
Margaret Fuller was not an absurd creature, but 
a heroic Puritan woman, who made mistakes but 
nevertheless exhibited admirable traits, and was 
the victim as much of friends as of enemies. 
Walt Whitman shows us that the Puritan is 
sometimes the radical rising in primitive sim- 
plicity and breaking down the. barriers of false 
and absurd conventionality. Through the great 
revival ‘begun by John Wesley, the ~~ o- of re- 
ligion, which was the essence of Puritanism, was 
quickened and deepened. All these, then, are 
significant characters, whose lives help us to 
understand the various phases and stages of the 
Puritan movement. The reader of Mr. Mace- 
Phail’s volume will be rewarded with new light, 
and of some matters he will perhaps get a new 
point of view. 
Miss Coreti Some recent periodical contribu- 
speaks her tions by Miss Marie Corelli have 
wane. been issued in book form under 
the title, ‘Free Opinions Freely Expressed’ 
(Dodd). The disputatious, not to say censorious, 
tone of these essays moves the reviewer to re- 
mind the writer that people are seldom to be 
argued or scolded into wisdom. Direct assaults 
on folly too often produce an effect contrary to 
the one intended. Miss Corelli’s dispraise of 
yellow journalism, and the incidental display of 
her own familiarity with the odious thing, will 
ha diminish by one copy the sale of any yel- 
low journal. Why not turn one’s back on the 
wretched stuff and let one’s silent influence ef- 
fect what it may? More than once the author 
indulges in censure of ‘the free-library craze,’ 
and of its chief promoter, Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
‘To borrow one’s mental fare from Free Li- 
braries,’ she declares, ‘is a dirty habit, to begin 
with’; and other reasons follow why we should 
shun ‘the publie library. The best she can say 
of free libraries is that they are ‘undoubtedly 
very useful resorts for betting men. They can 
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run in, glance at the newspapers for the latest 
‘*Sporting Items,’’ and run out again. But why 
ratepayers should support such houses of call for 
these gentry remains a mystery’ to Miss Corelli. 
Her animus is explained later, when she laments 
the injury done to popular authors by free li- 
braries, whose circulation of a dozen copies of 
the latest novel prevents its purchase by hun- 
dreds of readers. In this connection may be 
noted her chapter on ‘A Question of Faith,’ 
wherein she declares herself a Christian; asserts 
that a consistent Christian must believe in the 
virtue of poverty, the dignity of labor, and the 
excellence of simplicity; and urges her readers 
to be consistent. Why, then, this grudge against 
Mr. Carnegie and his libraries, if they are help- 
ing her to a more vivid realization of the virtue 
of poverty and the dignity of labor? Seriously, 
she should know that whatever harm free li- 
braries may do to popular authors (a harm, by 
the way, that it might be difficult to prove) is 
more than balanced by the good they do to stu- 
dents, whose researches would often be impos- 
sible without the collections of books now avail- 
able in all our larger cities. Of Americans, Miss 
Corelli says some harsh things that may make 
one wish her better acquainted with us. Her 
chapter on ‘A Vital Point of Education’ de- 
plores the general ignorance of how to read. 
She thinks that ‘Americans, even more than the 
British, require to be taught’ this art. An ex- 
pression used by her a little later suggests the 
equal desirability of learning how to write. Re- 
ferring to two classes of persons, she speaks of 
the one forming ‘the larger majority.’ What, 
one queries, would a ‘smaller majority’ be? Miss 
Corelli’s admirers—and their name, largely per- 
haps owing to public libraries, is legion—will en- 
joy these twenty-seven essays, which have tke 
merit of brevity and at times of sprightliness. 


The seventh volume of the ‘Moder: 
English Writers’ series (Dodd, 
Mead. & Co.), on Browning, is 
written by Professor Charles H. Herford of 
the University of Manchester. The commen- 
tator knows his Browning well, has availed him- 
self of the best and latest authorities, and mani- 
fests a considerable degree of sympathetic appre- 
ciation; but he is hampered in his presentation 
by a clumsiness of expression which recalls the 
story of the plain man who reported his entire 
understanding of Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
and his hope that in time he might be able to 
master the explanatory notes. We get on with 
him passably well, however, through Part IL. on 
Browning’s Life and Work; but in Part II., on 
his Mind and Art, he out-Brownings Browning in 
his use of unusual words, and in tangled, in- 
volved and obseure phrases. Whether or not we 
understand Browning’s doctrine of love, surely 
we cannot be much helped by being told that ‘it 
started up in corrupt or sordid hearts and swept 
all their blind velleities into its purifying flame 
of passion,’ and what are we to understand by 
such phrases as ‘eager, articulating concrete sen- 
sibility,’ ‘visual speech of sharply eut angles and 
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saliences,’ ‘nodosities of character,’ ete.? Even 
in his preface the author can make known his 
purpose only in such blind and ineonclusive 
fashion as this: ‘This book may perhaps be de- 
seribed as an attempt to work out, in the detail 
of Browning’s life and poetry, from a more 
definitely literary standpoint and without Hege- 
lian prepossessions, a view of his genius not un- 
like that set forth with so much eloquence and 
penetration, in his well-known volume, by Pro- 
fessor Henry Jones.’ Is Professor ‘ Herford 
aware that America has furnished almost the 
first and still some of the most enthusiastic in- 
terpreters of Browning, when he says (p. 4) that, 
except in Italy, ‘Browning is all but non-existent 
for the rest of the civilized world beyond the 
Channel?’ Numerous misquotations from the 
poems, in a ease where the smallest inaccuracy 
is unpardonable, do not strengthen our confidence 
in Professor Herford or his book. However, it 
no doubt has its value, and its groupings of 
poems and generalizations regarding Browning’s 
standpoint and mission are, to say the least, sug- 
gestive. ott biaetnidilidiasaldid 


One of the. great obstacles en- 
countered by students of Southern 
Colonial history has been the lack 
of accessible and trustworthy sources of infor- 
mation. While the Northern States, and notably 
those of New England, have for many years been 
doing everything in their power to facilitate 
the work of historians in the field of Colonial 
history, the Southern States, on the other hand, 
have been exceedingly backward in this work, 
and students have had the greatest difficulty in 
uncovering their Colonial records. This per- 
haps accounts in a measure for the misstatements 
that have crept into current writing regard- 
ing the Colonial history and activities of the 
Southern States. Notably is this the ease with 
Virginia. No State in the Union has perhaps 
more complete, full, and well-preserved Colonial 
records; but these documents have for many 
years been buried away beyond the reach of the 
most zealous investigator. With the adoption of 
the new constitution of Virginia, provision was 
made for the proper care and preservation of 
these documents, which had suffered much from 
neglect and vandalism. For two years past, a 
trained library foree has been engaged in classi- 

fying and arranging these records. The recent 
publication, by the Library Board at Richmond, 
of the Journals of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia for the years 1773-1776, will be wel- 
eomed by students throughout the country. No 
period of the State’s history is richer in sug- 
gestion or more valuable in its relation to the 
history of the country than the few years im- 
mediately preceding the Revolution. With an 
unpopular Governor and a somewhat verbose 
House of Burgesses, frequent quarrels took place 
within the State during this time. Some of these 
were of small importance, but every one drew 
from the Burgesses an indignant protest against 
what they held te be an assumption of power by 
the Governor. He, however, indignantly pro- 
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tested. against such a charge; and his frequent 
addresses, together with the Memorials of the 
Burgesses, all of which are incorporated in the 
present publication, form an invaluable commen- 
tary on the history of the times, and will go 
far toward correcting some of the mistakes in 
the current histories of the Revolution. The 
work of editing the volume has been ably done 
by Mr. John Pendleton Kennedy, the State Li- 
brarian of Virginia, who has added a valuable 
introduction containing numerous extracts from 
eontemporary newspapers and _ unpublished 
‘Broadsides.’ The letters and minutes of the 
Colonial Committee of Correspondence are ap- 
pended to the Journal of each year, and add 
much to the value of the work. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Kennedy’s anouncement that the entire 
series of Burgess Journals will be printed is to 
be carried into effect, and that he will also be 
able to comply with the request of students to 
print the valuable collections of transcripts in 
the Library from the British Museum and Brit- 
ish Reeords office. 


a - Few and fit will be the readers at- 
tant awn? tracted to the late Armine Thomas 
: Kent’s ‘Otia,’ edited by Mr. Harold 
Hodge, of the ‘Saturday Review,’ prefaced 
with a brief memoir by Mr. Arthur A. Bau- 
mann, and published by Mr. John Lane. Mr. 
Kent’s early literary success gave promise of 
noteworthy achievement still to come; but he 
died at the age of forty-seven without accom- 
plishing anything in letters worthy of his fine 
scholarship, his critical acumen, and his poetic 
gift. ‘A dangerously comfortable income’ and a 
ready yielding to the claims of society are partly 
responsible for this. The volume under review em- 
braces the printed, and a few hitherto unprinted, 
products of his graceful and scholarly pen, being 
chiefly short book-notices contributed to the ‘Sat- 
urday Review.’ These deal principally with 
poetry, or books about poetry, and go somewhat 
minutely into matters of style and even into 
verbal criticism. Two longer essays, on the Della 
Cruseans and on Leigh Hunt as a poet, are re- 
printed from the ‘National Review’ and the 
‘Fortnightly’ respectively. Twenty-five short 
poems from Mr. Kent’s pen are scattered through 
the book. Excellent in its way, and characteris- 
tie, is the diseussion of ‘The Pains of Rhyme,’ 
deploring the staleness of most of our available 
rhymes. Painters may ‘repeatedly and trium- 
phantly surmount the difficulties of their art,’ 
but ‘the man has yet to be born who can make 
repeated and triumphant rhymes to ‘‘moon.’’’ In 
the matter of verse-making, the author elsewhere 
pours out his scorn on the time-honored practice 
of inversion to suit the exigencies of metre and 
rhyme, as Wordsworth’s, ‘My name is Alice Fell, 
and I to Durham, sir, belong’; or ‘We’ll for our 
whistles run a race.’ What, then, has he to say 
for this line of his own,—‘He the soon coming 
of his July knows,’ or this, ‘My thoughts on 
vaguer issues wait’? Other instances are easily 
found. Mr. Kent had a fine ear to detect un- 
musieal or limping lines, and a keen sense for 
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lapses into prose.. Resorting onee more to the 
‘tu quoque,’ the reviewer would ask him to de- 
fend this couplet from his ‘Springtime,’— 
‘Sudden and loud through larch and fir 
Rings the laugh of the woodpecker.’ 

To say ing of the borrowing here from 
Mallock’s line, ‘The long loose laugh of the wild 
woodpecker,’ who is not reminded of the dog- 
gerel, ‘Punch, brothers, punch,’ with its absurd 
stress on the’ last syllable of ‘passengér’? Mr. 
Kent’s sonnet on Lord Beaconsfield has this 
limping line, ‘How seathlessly from out the fury 
and foam.’ Just after animadverting on the split 
infinitive, we find the critic guilty of ‘no less 
than four new editions,’ a use of less for fewer 
which he soon afterward repeats. These are 
trifles light as air, but polish brings out even 
minute flaws, and in treating a writer who pays 
such attention to the small points of style, and 
who incidentally sneers at ‘the shallower sort of 
American scholars,’ an American reviewer feels 
justified in pointing out minute defeets. Mr. 
Kent’s ‘Sehraden-freude’ for ‘Schadenfreude’ is 
another small error, for which, after all, perhaps 
the long-suffering printer will consent to bear 
the blame. 


Oregon Trail, The centennial of the Lewis and 
and lifeinthe Clark Expedition has drawn publie 
new country. attention to our great Northwest 
country, reviving our interest in its history and 
in its wonderful natural resources. A, glimpse 
of the life of the early immigrants during the 
toilsome march across the plains and through the 
mountains and deserts, and of the social condi- 
tions in the new land, is afforded by Mrs. Abigail 
Scott Duniway’s ‘From the West to the West’ 
(McClurg). The tale is apparently founded upon 
a journal kept by a young girl who was a member 
of an overland party in the early fifties, and por- 
trays in a realistic fashion the hardships and 
perils and dilemmas which beset the path of the 
pioneers. Into this story of adventure is woven 
a series of romances which give the author an 
opportunity to exploit her ideas on such diverse ‘ 
themes as the property rights of wives, woman 
suffrage, and thought-transference. The book 
affords an interesting though somewhat idealized 
picture of the early days, but makes no preten- 
sions to historical or geographical accuracy,—as 
witness the arrival of the hero at San Francisco 
from Astoria after ‘four days of languorous idle- 
ness on a glassy sea (sic/), with ‘lights of the 
Farallones to the leeward, while on. their left 
rose Mare Island; and they knew that they were 
nearing the Golden Gate.’—In the ‘Letters from 
an Oregon Ranch,’ from the same publishers, we 
are given a series of pictures of the out-of-door 
pioneer life of to-day in that romantic ion. 
Surely no ‘native son’ could be more genuinely 
enthusiastic over the beauties and possibilities of 
his State than is this newly adopted ‘webfooter’ 
who has abandoned city life in the East for the 
trials and discomforts of the frontier. Nothing 
daunts her cheery enthusiasm; deficiencies in 
equipment or supplies only make more strenuous 
call upon ingenuity, or give occasion for cheerful 
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jest; and rain-bound isolation affords an o - 
tunity, for charming details of fireside comfort. 
There are a number of attractive full-page illus- 
trations, which, with'the author’s pleasing in- 
terpretations of the green and growing world 
about her, give an excellent idea of the verdure- 
elad coast regions of Oregon. 


A study of To write expertly of children re- 
20th century quires such a vast fund of informa- 
ohildren. tion and immediate experience that 
it is generally considered quite a hopeless task, 
readily attempted and as readily neglected. To 
write of one child, or of some children, is com- 
parative easy; but children as a class or as a 
social factor offer obstacles to the pens of all 
except such daring spirits as Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, and such martyrs to the cause 
as Mr. E. H. Cooper. Even Mr. Cooper, in his 
charming book on ‘The Twentieth Century Child’ 
(John Lane), makes terms with his subject and 
diseusses English children, and, of those, mostly 
the children of the better classes. The value of 
his book lies largely in its very personal tone, 
in the assurance it gives that stories and inci- 
dents are simple reality, and therefore that Mr. 
Cooper’s theories are based on sound experience. 
These theories are well worth study, contain- 
ing hints regarding the proper management of 
the child in all its relations, at play, at lessons, 
in sickness, in company. The chapter on Prayers 
is especially suggestive, although the premise is 
hardly one to be generally conceded. ‘Religious 
feeling,’ Mr. Cooper says, ‘may or may not be 
a matter of temperament in the case of grown- 
up folk; in the nursery there is, I imagine, no 
emotion or lesson which can be less easily forced 
into the pupil’s mind.’ In spite of an intense 
interest in and fondness for ‘The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Child,’ Mr. Cooper is rarely or never senti- 
mental about him, and writes with more than 
usual sense about the child’s personal responsibil- 
for the leading attributes of his character. 
‘The disagreeable child’ is as important a factor 
in nursery life as the disagreeable man is in the 
life of the world, and any system of training 
which leaves out of account a child’s innate ten- 
dency toward the disagreeable is bound to be un- 
fair to the child who most requires system. Mr. 
Cooper supplements his theoretical writings with 
stories by children, and with others about chil- 
dren, that lend attractiveness to his book. 


Cranmerana The dignified and weighty series of 
the English moderate-sized biographies of the 
Reformation. ‘Heroes of the Nations’ (Putnam) 
is continued by Mr. Albert Frederick Pol- 
lard’s ‘Thomas Cranmer and the Re- 
formation,’ 1489-1556. The author writes with 
the authority of a professor of constitutional 
history in University College, London, and 
of previously successful authorship upon the 
history of this complex period. After a chapter 
on Cranmer’s early life, the story begins with 
the divoree of Catharine of Aragon, with special 
reference to Cranmer’s part in bringing it about. 
Succeeding chapters discuss the Suprem- 








acy, the various steps in the reform movement 
under Henry VIII. and Edward, the. Catholic 
Reaction, the Books of Common Prayer, and his 

om under Queen Mary. The character 
and ability of Cranmer are skilfully portrayed, 
and the work may be counted as a real contri- 
bution to popular knowledge on this important 
period. ‘Twenty portraits embellish the volume 
and add to its value. 








NOTES. 


The Maemillan Co, publish ‘ Examples in Alge- 
bra,’ by Mr. Charles M. Clay, a work containing 
= thousand carefully graded exercises and prob- 
ems, 

‘Justice in Colonial Virginia,’ by Mr. Oliver Perry 
Chitwood, is a new volume of the ‘ Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science.’ 


‘How to Read and What to Read,’ by Mr. Sherwin 
Cody, is a little book of friendly guidance along 
the highways of literature, published at the Old 
Greek , Chicago, 

‘Israel’s Historical and Biographical Narratives,’ 

by Dr. Charles Foster Kent, is a new volume in 
‘The Student’s Old Testament’ series published 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
‘The ay of Ocean Commerce,’ by Dr. 
J. Russell Smith, is a publication of the University 
of Pe lvania in the series of monographs on 
‘Political Economy and Public Law.’ 


Two new volumes in the Columbia University 
‘Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law’ 
are Dr. Edwin C. MeKeag’s ‘ Mistake in Contract ’ 
and Dr. George G. Groat’s ‘Trade Unions and the 
Law in New York.’ 


A booklet giving the story of ‘Rhinegold,’ edited 
by Mr. O. Kramer, is the first of a series on ‘The 
Ring of the Niblung,’ prepared as a companion to 
opera-goers. Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons im- 
port this little volume. 

‘A little Garden Calendar for Boys and Girls,’ 
by Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, is published by the 
Henry Altemus Co. It is a prettily-illustrated na- 
ture-book for children, with a chapter of description 
(in the form of dialogue) for every month of the 
year. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, England, reprints 
‘An Account of Virginia, Its Situation, Tempera- 
ture, Productions, Inhabitants and Their Manner of 
Planting and Ordering Tobacco,’ by Thomas Glo- 
ver. The reprint is in facsimile, and is from the 
Philosophical Transactions of 1676 (the year of 
Bacon’s Rebellion). 

‘Our Native Orchids,’ published by Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is a work based upon draw- 
i and notes left by the late William Hamilton 
Gibson, the text now elaborated by Miss Helena 
Leeming Jelliffe. This is a book which supplies a 
want long felt by the amateur botanist, and we give 
it a cordial welcome. 


Volume VIII. of the Publications of the Missis- 
sippi Historical Society, edited by Mr. Franklin L. 
Riley, has just been sent us from Oxford, Missis- 
sippi. The volume contains twenty-seven original 
contributions, including several notable papers on 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, besides an im- 
portant group of papers on the reconstruction period. 
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‘Nuremberg and Its Art to the End of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ by Dr. P. J, Rée, translated from 
the German by Mr. G. H. Palmer, is imported by the 
Messrs. Scribner in the ‘ Famous Art Cities ’ series 
of illustrated monographs. 

‘ Demeter,’ a masque by Mr, Robert Bri ee, 
written last year for the ladies of Somerville 
lege, Oxford, and performed by them at the Gage 
ration of their new buildi , is now published in 
pamphlet form at the Oxford Clarendon Press. 

The interesting announcement of a work of prose 
fiction by Mr. Swinburne comes to us from the Lon- 
don ‘ Atheneum.’ It is to be entitled ‘ Love’s 
Cross Currents,’ and is supposed to be a satire 
upon certain characteristics of modern society. Mr. 
Swinburne’s only previous effort in this form of 
composition is ‘ A Year’s Letters,’ published pseu- 
donymously in ‘The Tatler’ many years ago. We 
also note that the new edition of his ‘ Tragedies,’ 
in five volumes, has been inaugurated with a volume 
which includes ‘ The Queen Mother’ and ‘ Rosa- 
mond.’ Messrs. Harper & Brothers will be the 
American publishers of these works. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The paws list, containing 41 titles, includes books 
received by THe Dian since its las its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


JosePH JOACHIM. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. _Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 63. ‘Living Masters of 
Music.” John Lane. $1. net. 

Epwarp FirzGeraLp. By A. C. Benson. i6mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 207. ‘ English Men of Letters.’ Macmillan 
Co. 75 cts. net. 

MEMOIRS OF A ROYAL CHAPLAIN, 1729-1763: The Cor- 
respondence of Edmund Pyle, D.D., Chaplain in a 
nary to George II., with Samuel Kerri ch, D.D. An- 
notated and edited by Albert Hartshorne. Illus. in 
photogravure, etc., 8 vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 388. John 
Lane. $4. net. 

Doctor QUINTARD, Chaplain C.S.A., and Second Bishop 
of Tennessee: eing His Story of the War (1861- 

. Edited and extended by Rev. Arthur Howard 
With frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 183. Sewanee, 
The University Press. $1.50. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Compiled by 
Nina E. Browne. With frontispiece portrait, 8vo, un- 
cut pp. 215. Houghton, & Co. 

Tue OUTLOOK TO Nature. By L. H. Bailey. 
top, uncut, pp. 296. a Co. $1. 

Books AND PERSONALITIES. y H. W. Nevinson.” 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 317. » 2. Lane. $1. 

SounD AND MOTION IN WORDSWORTH’S ay By Mary 
Tomlinson. 16mo, ——, pp. 31. ‘Poet Lore Bro- 
chures.’ : The Poet Lore Co. 50 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Works or Rosert Lovis STEVENSON, ‘ Biographical’ edi- 
tion. New vols.: An Inland Voyage, Familiar Studies, 
Island Nights’ Entertainments, and The Wrecker. 
16mo, gilt tops. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Per vol. 
$1.; limp leather, $1.25 net. 

SELECTED Works or BENJAMIN DISRAELI, LoRD BEACONS- 
FIELD. ‘Cabinet Edition.’ Young England, being 
Vivian Grey, Coningsby, Sybil, ee, In 4 vols., 
each illus., iano, gilt top, uncut. L. C. Page & Co. 


Per vol., $1.50 
FICTION. 
Tue Latttes His. By Nancy Huston pam. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 325. Macmillan Co. $1.5 
Tue Storm Centre. A novel. By cuties Egbert Crad- 
dock. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 351. Macmillan Co, $1.50. 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEALIST. By Henry Pettit. 
Illus., jae gilt top, uncut, pp. 303. The Grafton 


Pe gilt 


_ te 
net. 


12mo, 


Two Moops or A Man. By Horace G. > wena 


pp. 321. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

MACMILLAN’S PAPER NOVELS. 
+ f Winston Churchill; 
errick. Each 12 mo. 


New vols.: The Coty, 
The Real World, by 
Macmillan Co. 25 cts. — 





BOOKS OF VERSE. 
; Brow denen ® me Rob- 


GLapNEssS. Poems by Arad Joy nes 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 63. “Richard a Badger. 


TRAVEL AND aiademalen 


baba ‘on VALLEY AND PETRA. William Libbey, Sc. 
a Franklin ©. eee In 2 vols. illus., 
Sen agit tops, uncut. G. Putnam's Sons. 6. net. 
quem heue me eens eae Adapted from the 
French of Emile Bard by H. Twitchell. Illus., 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 285. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. + $1.20 net 
GLIMPSES OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, and the 
— West. Square 12mo, illus. Laird & Lee. 75 
cen 


HISTORY. 


PROVINCIAL ane 1690-1740. By Evarts  Boutell 
Greene, P With frontispiece and maps, 12mo, gilt 
top, ao — 356. ‘The American Nation ’. series. 
Harper & Bros. $2. net. 

A History oF THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH in the City 
of New York. Compiled by order of the co: ore. 
and op by Morgan Dix, S.T.D., D.C.L. Ill. 
Illus. in vure, 4to, gilt top, uncut, —, 538. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $5. 

THIRTEEN CHAPTERS OF AMERICAN History: Represented 
by the Edward Moran de S Thirteen Historical 
Marine Paintings. By Th Tilus., 8vo, 

ilt top, uncut, pp. 113. “Published by the author. 

. 1.50 net. 

A CoLony or EmIGRES IN CANADA, 1798-1816. By Lucy 
Elizabeth Texton, Ph.D. 4to, uncut, pp. 86. ‘ Studies in 
History and Economics.’ University of Toronto. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


MARRIAGE AND Divorce. By James Bryce, D.C.L. 

pp. 80. Oxford Univ. Press. 

CONSTITUTIONS. By James Bryce, D.C.L. 8vo, pp. 341. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 

JusTICE IN COLONIAL ViRGINIA. By Oliver Perry Chit- 
wood. 8vo, uncut, pp. 121. ‘Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies.’ Johns Hopkins Press. Paper. 

TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW IN NEW YorRK. By George 
Gorham Groat, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 134. ‘ Studies 
in History, etc.’ Columbia Univ. Press. Paper. $1. 

MISTAKE IN CONTRACT: A Study in Comparative Juris- 
prudence. By Edwin McKeag, LL. B., Ph.D. 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 132. Columbia 
Univ. Press. 


8yvo, 


‘Studies in History, ete.’ 
Paper, $1. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


ISRAEL’S HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NARRATIVES. By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. Illus. with maps and 
chronological charts, 8vo, pp. 506. ‘ Students’ Old 
Testament.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 net. 

THE CERTAINTY OF THE KINGDOM, and Other Sermons. 
By Heber D..Ketcham, D.D. With frontispiece, 16mo, 
pp. 152. Jennings & Graham. 

Tue MIND or MeEtTHopism—A Brief. 
Reeves Calkins, M.A., B.D. 

& Graham. 25 cts. net. 


By Rev. 


Harvey 
16me, pp. 40. 


Jennings 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Busuipo: The Soul of Japan. By Inazo Nitobe, A.M., 
Ph.D.; with an introduction by William Elliott Griffis. 
12mo, * gilt top, pp. 203. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 
net. 


By Alfred Maskell, ay 7 Illus. in photo- 
gravure, 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. ...* Connoisseur's 
Library.’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. rr 75 net. 

Tue CAMERA IN THE Fietps: A Practical Guide to Na- 
. By F. C. Snell. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
A. Wessels Co. $1.25. eautes 
Tue SuNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. By Marshall P. Wilder. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 359.° Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20 
net. 
FootisH Frnance. Compiled by ‘ Gideon Wurdz.’ 
12mo, pp. 130. John W. Luce & Co. 
THe JUDGMENT oF Paris. By Peter Fandel. 
cut, pp. 80; Boston: The Poet Lore Co. 
Stray LEAVES FROM A SovuL’s Book. 12mo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 178. Richard G. Badger, $1.50. 
: = Consolations of a 
= 


rse. by 
Williams. 12me, oe top, Ft rat lis. Richard 
G. Badger. " 
By Walter R. Marsh, 12mo, pp. 


Tilus., 


12mo, un- 
$1.25. 


ELEMENT. ~ 
395. “Charles Scribner's Sons, $1. net. 
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DIAL [July 16, 1906. 








WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENGH ‘Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B oO O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 





























SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 











STANDARD A cer age RS IN SET SETS 5 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 








limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


uthors 
gency 


Mention The Dial. 


INTERESTED IN ‘SECOND-HAND BOOKS ? 
to and sale of second- St beck: tana list of books 
to or sell. Book Wante Pub, Oo. SIS'D West 1704 Bc. 














9 Founrzsrrs Yaar. 
Criticism 














want 
ow York. 




















Do You See 
Write? "EDITORIAL BUREAU, 





BooK _— FOR ag Fee LOVERS 
ARTISTIC LABELS 


Samples upon request. 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY, 1440 Filimore St., Denver, Colo. 





STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. ©. Bonamn, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut 8t., Paliedciphie, Pe 
oO 
















CATALOGUES 
OF RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS issued Monthly, and to be had 
upon application. R. R. HAVENS, 29 W. 42d St., New Yorx. 


STORY-WRITERS, poy Historians, Poets — Do 

desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled revisi ake mm, or advice as to publication ? 
Gosh sorts, anbd Geango Willian Ocstin is Sdoaoan he choutibetertas 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 












































THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 





SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 











LIBRARY SERVICE| 


| We aim to serve librarians with the greatest efficiency. 


(1) Competent and thoroughly equ book men. 
(2) The ee stock in New 


cw ap! 
(A) Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best | 
Selling Books. 


(B) Standard Library Catalogue. 
(C) Clearance Catalogues. 


DO YOU GET THESE ? 












































SENT FREE 


! 
| THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., whotssate Booksellers | 
SORTER 6S STS North,New York | 














The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Builving 










RICHARD CARLE 


Presents Himself in 


THE MAYOR OF TOKIO 


A FARCICAL OPERA 




















BOOKS ALL aaof ee ry A BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Writeus. We can get 

published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmurvenam, Exe. 





WANTED — EDITING, INDEXING, CATALOGUING, INVEST!- 
GATING. “A manu- 
erctyte cag. Riod of bie Rdirece BG. sare of 





MANUSCHIPT TYPEWRITING & lew rates. Accuracy 


eae ae al esiony 9 teen ete 
rep nenarnensn MARY B COMBA. Tr ad ory reterones. Chicago. 


ree. S GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and AMERICAN 
on artists, etc. Lemcke & 
Secinben tematieind ores Sin peteaht 11 ust hth revt, How Tore. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 











"TOFICS of all kinds and in any looked up in libraries 
for scholars, and others, have at the books 
needed in theses, lectures, club books 
—_— te im Guy pleco of investignaios. Highest 





SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : “ Midsommer Nights Dreame,” “ Loves Labours’ 
Lost,” “Comedie of Errors,” “Merchant of Venice,” “Macbeth” 
“ Julius Omsar,” “ Hamlet.” 

Price in cloth, 75¢. per vol.; limp leather, $1.00 per vel.; postpaid. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








THE DIAL PARSS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 

























